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ABSTRACT 

The present study investigates the relationship 
between managerial style and certain '^^rsonal characteristics of 
managers, A sample of 200 American managers is utilized for this 
purpose. The necessary data were collected using a Personal Values 
Questionnaire, a biographical questionnaire and an inbasket exercise. 
The managers were first classified into three different managerial 
style groups. The three groups were then compared for significant 
differences among them on thirteen personal characteristic variables. 
This analysis revealed such a difference on two variables — age of 
managers and the department in which they worked. In general, younger 
managers tende^'d to be more autocratic and inclined to make quick 
decisions without constilting their coworkers* . The older managers, on 
the other hand, appeared to be more consultative and human relation 
oriented. It was also founo that managers in sales departments 
displayed more a "quick and autocratic" style than those in the other 
departments who tended to be either more consultative or human 
relations oriented or both, [A 27-item bibliography is included,] 
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BEHAVIORAL STYLE AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MAl^IAGERS 
Craig Pinder, Patrick R. Pinto and George U. England 

Since the turn of the century, increasing attention has been paid in 
American industry to the importance of taariagement and managerial skills. 
Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler and Weick (1970) have t.rltten that "the key oc- 
cupational group in an industrial society is maiiagement (p. 1)." Organiza- 
tions of all types are spending more tine and resources on the identification 
and development of mai*agerial talent:, and the cultivation of *2ffective behav- 
ioral styles. In fact, many organizations are grooving to realize txat the 
management of their managerial resources is itself a management responsibility 
of top priority. 

Since the early work of Kurt Lewin and his associates (see for example, 
Whire and Lippett, 1968), scientists have conducted extensive research in- 
vestigating leadership, usually focusing on the leader himself, on the basis 
of the belief that management iji, in effect, leadership applied in organiza- 
tional settings. In much of their research, investigators have concentrated 
their attention upon the personal characteristics, typically concluding that 
the effective manager is unusually dominant, intelligent, assertive, energetic, 
well- liked, and generally possesses most favorable p^^rsonality traits. (For 
example, see Hicks and Stone, 1962; Mahoney, Jerdee and Nash, 1960.) 

However, as pointed out by Campbell, et al. (1970), the net result of 
this *'trait" research is a list of attributes characterizing the effective 
manager which includes almost tne entire spectrum of human virtue. They 

1. The authors express gratitude to T. J. Keaveny for the use of his dis- 
sertation data. 



argue that these traits are ^'loosely defined," and hence do not enable us to 
'^pinpoint with sufficient precision the behavioral eleu^ents making up effective 
management.'* 

y 

Reddin (1971) and others have argued that managerial effectiveness is a 
matter of outputs,, rather than one of inputs such as personal traits and char- 
acteristics. Therefore, a more meaningful approach to the study of effective- 
management would involve an emphasis upon managerial behavior . 

Research studies conducted at Ohio State have been directed at such behav- 
ioral characteristics of managers (Fleishman, 1953; Fleishman and Peter, 1962). 
In analyzing the Ohio State data, Halpin.and Winer (1957) suggested that two 
variables, "consideration** and "initiating structure," accounted for enough 
variance in leadership behavior to be worth considering. Kortnan (1966) reviewed 
the research concerning these two factors and noted that it is not clear whether 
organizational outcomes lead to high consideration or structure, or vice versa. 
Lowin> ^ ^* ' (1969) experimentally manipulated these variables to investigate 
possible causal relationships, and concluded that consideration was related to 
productivity, quality and job satisfaction, but structure was not. 

Another major series of studies concerned with managerial style has been 
carried out at the University of Michigan. In an excellent integrative arti- 
cle. Powers and Seashore (1966) noted that a great deal of "conceptual content" 
is held in common among the style formulations described by the Michigan and 
Ohio State investigators. The four basic dimensions of leadership style that 
they found to be common among the different research formulations were: "sup- 
port", "interaction facilitation,'' "goal emphasis", and "work facilitation." 

Another trend has been the study of the several context variables which 
interact with managerial style to achieve effectiveness. In Fiedler's model 
(1967), leader effectiveness is a function of effective leader-group relations. 



task structure and leader position power. Campbell, ^ aj^* , (1970) stated that 
most environmental variables can be categorized in a taxonometric scheme iticlud- 
ing: (1) structural properties (organizational constraints, rules and "red tape^*) 
(2) environmental characteristics; (3) organizational climate (degree of autonomy, 
reward and punishment practices, etc.); and (4) formal role characteristics. 

Managerial Style and Managers ' Characteristics 

In the foregoing brief review of the salient trends in the managenent litera- 
ture, it can be seen that investigators have focused primarily on either the be- 
havioral styles of effective leadership or the personal attributes which distin- 
guish successful managers, or have related traits or styles to organizational 
criteria. The empirical research to date, however, has not included any notable 
attempts to interrelate these two predictors of effectiveness. That is, descrip- 
tive and predictive models In which personality or behavioral variables have been 
studied (Individually, or in conjunction with contextual variables) and related 
to dependent variables such as quantity or quality of output, satisfaction, or 
other dependent variables, have been numerous. However, there has been an obvious 
paucity of research directed at investigating the relationships between managerial 
style on the one hand, and managerial characteristics on the other. For example, 
few investigators have reported whether "consideration" is greater among young 
managers than among older managers. No research has been attempted to relate spe- 
cific managerial styles to specific managerial demographic variables such as in- 
come, sex, education, or personality, although Fleishman (1953) and Rossel (1970), 
have studied managerial level in relation to style variables. 

. The present research is an attempt to isolate and study such relationships. 
Using the responses of 200 managers on an inbasket exercise, subjects were sorted 
into subgroups of similar behavior styles, and within-group similarities and 
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between-group differences were studied in terms of several demographic variables. 

Method and Results 

The. data used in this study were gathered by England and his associates as 
part of an ongoing r»=search project which has been directed toward the study of 
managerial values and managerial behavior. (England, 1967, 1968; England and 
Keaveny, 1970.) 

Subjects 

The sample consisted of 200 American managers who were selected from the 
University of Minnesota School of Business Administration according to their 
datef/; of graduation. Graduates from 1920 and every fifth year thereafter were 
selected. Managers represented a wide variety of industries and departments* 
There were great differences in their annual incomes, ages, and years. of expe- 
rience, and they were draTO from companies ranging in size from fewer than 50 
to greater than 300,000. Only five of the 200 subjects \>jere female, and al- 
though .all had completed college, some managers had taken some post-graduate 
training. 

Variables Investigated 

2 

All subjects completed the Personal Values Questionnaire (1965), an instru- 
ment which assesses an individual's set of values in terms of the importance he 

Jsing this instrument, it is possible to categorize a subject's primary values 
orientation (PO) as either pragmatic, moralistic, affect-oriented, or mixed, 
"Pragmatists" are defined as those subjects who place importance upon the ma- 
jority of thair valued concepts because of the success they perceive to be re- 
lated to these concepts. '^Moralists'* attribute the importance of those con- 
cepts which they value to their rightness or appropriateness. "Affective'' 
individuals perceive certain concepts to be of impoiTtance because of the 
esthetic pleasure they associate with them. Finally a "mixed"^ category is 
used to classify those individuals whose PO is not purely pragmatic, moral- 
istic, or affective. 
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places on each of &6 concepts, such as authority, organizational efficiency, 
social welfare, Individuality, etc. Included In the questionnaire are five Items 
drawn from Hoppock's Job Satisfaction Blank (Hoppock, 1935) which measured the 
manager's job satisfaction. 

Subjects also completed a biographical questionnaire which contained per-- 
tinetit Items relating to their professional background and present status as 
managers, as well as completing an inbasket exercise. 

For the Inbasket test subjects were Instructed to assume the role of a di- 
visional manager of a fictitious manufacturing firm, an executive who had recently 
returned to his job after a period of absence. Background information relating to 
the man, the firm, and the general business situation was provided* The task in- 
volved responding to 16 memos and letters vyhich had been sent to his office dur- 
ing his absence. The items related to problems within the firm as well as to 
customers, suppliers and community figures. There were 46 variables of behavior 
on which the subjects' responses were scored, although . only the 15 dimensions 
which had acceptable inter-rater reliability were used In the present study. Re- 
liability of the instrument was determined by comparing the ratings of two care- 
fully trained research assistants who scored the managers' responses on the orig- 
inal 46 variables, the distributions of 200 managers on each item were generally 
skewed, id.th the modal score often a 2ero. Since these variables lacked disper- 
sion, they were judged as being of little value in a study of differences among 
behavior styles. These variables, as well as those for which inter-judge relia- 
bility was low, x^ere elln.inated. Table 1 presents tha names and descriptions of 
the 15 inbasket variab3,es. 

An inbasket proceduiie was used to study managerial behavior so that the mul- 
tiple measures of behavior provided by such a technique can clrcumvetit the "single 
criterion" criticisms raised by Gulon (1961), Ghlselll (1956), and'Dunnette (1963). 
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Table 1 

Descriptions of inbasket variables used in subgrouping analysis 



Variable 
No. 



Name and Description 



1. T akes Positive Action , The manager causes action to take place — 

decides, issues orders,, or delegates; sets things in motion, 

2* Fluency oi Response . The overall number of ideas expressed in all 

of the manager's responses. 

3. Specificity in Scheduling . Manager mentions a specific time, date, 
or day, by which or on which action is to take place. 

4. Established Priorities . Manager notes that some items require im- 
mediate handling, places "rush" on certain items. 

5f Relates Items . Manager interrelates the problems facing him and 

deals with two or more items together. 

6. Terminal Decisions . The manager talces such action that he is 
finished with an item. 

7. Specific Orders to Subordinates . The manager's instruction to his 
'subordinates allov; for no discretion or initiative on their part. 

8. Requests Information from Subordinates , The manager asks for facts, 
information or advice from those under him. 

9. Requests Information from Supervisors . The manager asks for facts, 
information or advice from his seniors. 

10. Calls for Discussion or £xchanp;e of Ideas . The manager asks to 
talk to others, inside or outside the company, before acting on an 
issue. 

11. Requests Face-to-Face Contact . Asks for personal contact with anyone. 

12. E::plain3 Actions to Subordinates . Manager explains the underlying 
reasons for his actions to his subordinates. 

13. Informs Staff of Action Taken . Manager communicates to his subor- 
dinates of action he has taken on any issue. 

14. Courtesy in Dealing with Subordinates . Uses responses with ''please", 
"thank you", "I suggest", etc. 

15. Inf ormality in Dealing with Subordinate s. Uses first names to ad- 
dress or to refer to employees, to sigh memos, etc. 
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That is, insofar as there is no valid means of assessing managerial performance 
using a single tes*' or scale, the use of a multi-criterion, multi-scale instru- 
ment is desirable. 

Studies conducted by Bray and Grant (1966) , and the General Electric Com- 
pany (1961) testify to the construct validity of the inbasket technique in making 
inferences regarding managerial behaviors on the job. The Bray and Grant research, 
for instance, indicated that inbasket results were highly related to staff judg- 
ments and to other Indices of managerial effectiveness (including rate of salary 
progression), which were gathered in a study of assessment centers. 

Subgrouping Technique 

Subgroups of managers were derived using the hierarchical grouping analysis 

technique described by Ward and Hook (1963). This technique constructs a "profile" 

of each subject's scores on a set of variables, and then computes an index of sin- 

ilarity between the profile of each manager and that of every other manager. The 
2 

D value (Cronbach and Glaser, 1953) was used as the metric for determining pro- 
file similarity. Subjects were combined into clusters, or groups, on the basis 
of their profile similarity. The technique is iterative, first combining similar 
pairs, then successively larger groups until all profiles are pooled into one total 
sample. 

Using the Ward and Hook procedure, the subgrouping solution is determined 
I v.: . an investigation of the total wlthin-group variance at each stage of the 
clustering. The criterion for this decision is the total within-cluster dissim- 
ilarity which is incurred at each stage' of the ::luster "countdown". The succes- 
sive pairing of subjects involves an increase in the dissimilarity among members 
of the same group, since the group becomes more heterogeneous. Thus, an error 
term is derived as an inverse function of the number of groups extracted. That 
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point in the step-v/ise ciuntnring where the error variance increases rapidly is 
the appropriate solution. 

In the present study, profiles were composed of the managers' scores on the 
15 inbnskct variables defined in Table 1. Thus, managers were combined into 
clusters on the basis of the similarities among their behavioral style, as re- 
flected by their inbasket responses. In this manner, the sample of 200 managers 
was reduced to three mutually-homogeneous and mutually exclusive subgroups. 

The three clusters in the solution contained 109, 43 and 48 managers, rer^pec-- 
tively. In order to characterize each subgroup and to compare and contrast them, 
the clusters are described in Table 2 in terms of standard scores. Since there 
is no significance to the order in which clusters emerged from the analysis, they 
are referred to by the letters A, B and C, respectively. 

Relationships Between Cluster Membership and Demographic Characteristics 

The next step in the analysis was to investigate whether any relationships 
existed between certain demographic variables relating to the individual .managers 
and their respective managerial styles. That is, since each cluster was composed 
of a group of managers who were relatively homogeneous in their behavioral re- 
sponse patterns or? the inbasket exercise, we can conceptualize each cluster as 
representing a particular behavioral **style". We were then interested tii whether 
certain styles were more characteristic of managers of different ages, job cate- 
gories, personal income levels, and so on. A disproportionate number of managers 
in any cluster who fell within a certain income category, for instance, would 
suggest a certain relationship betx^een managerial income and managerial style. 
Similarly, if -n disproportiona**e number of managers in a given cluster had Indi- 
cated on the Hoppock Job Satisfaction Blank that they were very unhappy with their 
jobs, we might infer a relationship between satisfaction and style. 
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Table 2 

Standardi.^ed Mean Variable Scorea on 15 Clustering Variables 





Variable 


Variable Name 


A 

A 


Cluster 

•R 
JL* 


c / 

1 




1 


Takes Positive Action 


.21 


.22 


-.69 




2 


Fluency of Response 


-.25 


.36 


+.43 




3 


Specific Scheduling 


-.48 


.71 


.43 




4 


Establishes Priorities 


-.36 


.95 


-.03 


- 


5 


Relates Items 


-.02 ' 


03 , 


' +.01 




6 


Terminal Decisions 


+ .18 


.16 / 


-.55 




7 


Specific Orders to 
Subordinates 


-.10 


.48 


-.21 




8 


Requests information from 
subordinates 


-.43 


.01 


+.98 




9 


Requests information from 
Superiors 


-r.Ol 


.04 


-.06 




10 


Calls for Discussion or 
Exchange of Ideas 


-.41 


-.12 


+1.05 




11 


Requests Face-to-Face 
Contact 


-.44 


-.01 


+1.01 


J 


12 


E:iq>lains Reasons for Acts 
to Subordinates 


-.04 


+.38 


-.25 




13 


Informs Subordinates of 
Action Taken 


->28 


-;04 


+.66 




1*- 


Courtesy in Dealing with 
Subordinates 


-.36 


+.35 


+.51 




15 


Informality In Dealing 
with Subordinates 


-.22 


+ .75 


-.19 






(Sample Size 


109 


43 


48 
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lut ionnhlp?* voff Invcsclcatcd between cluster membership and each of the 
tt;i i'vtvp 12 c3eDOf3riT;>hlc varlnblcs; 

* Prlcutrr Values Orieocation : Each manager's responses to the 
Pcr^iimal V<iio*:« Questionnaire (PVQ) were scored such that his 

prlD/»r> orlentotion" could be determined using the technique 
developed by England and his associates (England, 1967) , 

* Education: ^Incc all managers had attended college, the group 

oubdivi<*cd two ways: first, by the college major of the 
r:anagcr; and second » accordinp. to ^whether the manager had 
ati'»ntlc(J sr/iduatc school for training in addition to his 
college degree. B^jcausc the vast majority of the sample had 
suijorvd ln,busln':S8 with only a few of the managers majoring In 
other flcicJrj, the sanplc was dichotomized Into "business'' and 
"rton*bu!VlnesB" categories. 

* '»^^^<?r o( Years with Present Employer . 

S ' Total Number of Years as a Manager . 

^ • i'^uabo r of Ycarti as a Manager . 

Annu al Iac'o3ce > 

^•^ j^n doatry of Employment : Managers were classified by their 
Industry of employment into manufacturing; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, Insurance and real estate; and others. 

9. Sizg of Employing Organization . 
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10. Department ; The types of department in which the managers 
were employed were categorized into production;, operations; 
sales distribution; finance and accounting; research and de- 
velopment; general administration; and other. 

11. Line or Sta ff: Managers were classified as being primarily 
line, staff, or mixed positions. 

12. Job Satisfaction : A one-way analyses of variance was conducted 
to test the significance of overall\ differences among the mean 
satisfaction scores for the managers\of each cluster. 

Of the 12 demographic variables, only two were significantly related to 

2 

cluster memberships manager* s age (x = 22.47, p < .001) and manager's depart- 
2 

ment (x - 24.23, p < .05). Two other variables, primary values orientation 

2 

and educational level, were moderately related to the style differences (x = 

2 

11.13, p < .10; and x = 5.36, p < .10, respectively). 

2 

A complete summary of the x tests between cluster membership and 11 of the 
demographic variables appears in Table 3. A summary of the analysis of variance 
conducted to test the significance of the differences between the mean cluster 
job satisfaction scores appears in Table 4. . 

DISCUSSION 

By referring to Table 2, we can characterize the three behavioral styles 
in terms of their mean scores on the 15 variables. 

Cluster A . Managers in Cluster A, compared to those in the other two groups, 
appeared to be autocratic — ''one man show" — types of managers. They scored 
relatively high on taking positive action and reaching final decisions, but v;ere 
relatively very low on the consultative behavior variables 8, 10, 11, and 13. 



r 
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Table 3 

' '2 

Summary of x tests of association between » 

managerial style and 12 demographic variables ^ 





df 


2 

y 


Primary Orientation 


6 


11.13 


Department 


\ 12 


24.23* 


Line/Staff 


4 


7.15 


Time in Present Job 


6 


9.15 


Total Time with Company 


10 


8.99 


Total Time as a Manager 


8 


8.13 


Size of Organi2£.tion 


6 


8.58 i 


' Industry 


6 


5.82 


Manager^ s Age 


6 


** 

22.47 


Education Level 


2 


5.36 


College Major 


2 


1.37 


Annual Income 


8 


6.01 



I 

* P < .02 

/ P < .001 

I 
I 

i 
I 

1 \ 

\ 
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Table 4 

Analysis of variance suinnary table for mean 
differences in job satisfaction for three clusters 



Source df ms F p 

Between Clusters 2 1.81 1.45 .236 

Within Clusters 179 



Although they were "average'' in requesting inforaiation from superiors (variable 9), 
they were -fnclined to operate quickly and reach decision without consulting their 
subordinates. Moreover, their low mean scores on variables 14 and 15 would supgest 
that they are low on ''human relations'* behavior with regard to their subordinates. 
Finally, their low standard scores on variables 2, 3 and 4 suggest that, although 
they make terminal decisions, these managers tend to act impulsively (variable 4), 
with relatively little thought of alternatives (variable 2) , and in an unorganized 
manner (variables 3 and 4). In sum, the 109 managers in Cluster A tend to be auto- 
cratic, impulsive, and poor in human relations skills. 

Cluster B . In contrast to those in Cluster A, managers in Cluster B tended 
to be more organized (higher scores on variables 3, 4 and 7), and yet equally as 
decisive in their acts (variables 1 and 6 were essentially equal for the two groups) 
And, in contrast with the first group, managers in Cluster B were very high in human 
relations skills vis-a-vis their subordinates (variables 12, 14, and 15). Further, 
men in the second group were roughly average" in the degree to which they gathered 
information from the people above them (variable 9) and below them (variables 8, 10, 
and 11). Overall, managers in Cluster B seem to be decisive and efficient, and yet 
capable of dealing effectively with other people in their organization. 

Cluster C . The outstanding qualities demonstrated by managers in this group 
related to their consultative behaviors. They tended to postpone actions and de- 
cisions (variables 1, 6, and 7) in favor of gathering information and advice from 
their subordinates (variables 8, 10, and 11). Moreover, they were on the average, 
the most courteous group in dealing with the employees below them (variable 14). 
This apparent desire to gather facts and information before making a move is also 
reflected in tiieir relatively high mean score on variable 2, "fluency of response". 
Like the managers in Cluster A, this group was relatively formal in dealing with 
subordinates, but at the same time appeared to be more courteous in these transac- 
tions than the former group. 
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In sunmary, it appears that the three clusters which emerged from the total 
sample constitute three entirely different types of managers. Cluster A managers 
appeared to be impulsive, autocratic and poor in human relations. Cluster B man- 
agers, on the other hand, seem to be just as productive as the first group, but 
are able to blend in a certain degree of social, inter-personal ability. Cluster 
C managers, in sharp contrast with the first two proups, are more consultative, 
thoughtful, and courteous. 

Managerial Style and A^e 

The contingency table shown in Table 5 contains the observed and the expected 
frequencies of managers as they were categorized by age and style. 

In Table 5^ we note a disproportionate nu-nber of managers in the youngest age 
category (20-29 years) who wtare grouped in Cluster A (primarily impulsive, auto- 
cratic and low in human relations). Similarly, a disproportionate number of the 
managers in the age group v/ere in Cluster C (consultative) , while a larger 

proporr-^cn of managers in Cluster B (courteous, efficient) were of the age 40-55 
group, than would occur by chance. In other words, the age and style categories 
tended to be related as follows: Young managers tended to be more autocratic and 
inclined to make quick decisions without consulting their co-workers. Moreover, 
the young managers seemed to show few responses of a human relations nature. 

On the other hand, the early middle-age group tended to be more consultative. 
They were Uiore Inclined to gather facts and information before reaching decisions. 
They were more courteous with their subordinates than the younger group, but were 
relatively formal with them at the same time. 

Finally, we note that late middle-age managers (aged 4U-55) appeared to be 
the most efficient of the sample. They acted as positively and decisively as the 
young autocratic group, but took more advantage of inf oirmation-gathering activities 
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Table 5 

Contingency Table foir Chi Square Test of Age x Style Relationship 



Manag2r-*-s Age 



Cluster 




20-29 


30-40 


.40-55 


55+ 


A 


18 


(11.9) 


33 (32.4) 


35 (43.1) 


17 (15.6) 


B 


4 


(4.6) 


5 (12.6) 


25 (16.8) 


6 (6 1) 


C 


0 


(5.5) 


22 (15,1) 


20 (20.1) 


6 (7.3) 


Sample Size 


22 




60 


80 


29 



Note: Expected frequencies for each cell in parentheses. 
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than did ^ the younger men. And, at the same time, the older group demonstrated 
more interpersonal, human relations skills than did either of the two other groups. 

It is tempting at this point to interpret these age x style relationships in 
a developmental manner. However, it is important to remember that these results 
are based on a cross-sectional analysis rather than on a longitudinal study. If 
the trends found here were substantiated by such a longitudinal investigation, we 
could make the following developmental conclusions with more confidence. However, 
on the basis of this study alone, certain implications and ideas should come to 
mind for students of organizational behavior and of management science. 

. First, it seems tiiat younger inen tend to be "one-man shov;s** - impulsive and 
lacking in interpersonal skills. VJhile trying to become established in their man- 
agement positions and develop the image of achievement and self-sufficiency, young 
managers may be forced into the types of behavior patterns characteristic of Clus- 
ter A executives. Is this necessarily desirable? Are these costs to the organi- 
zation of such impulsivity, autocracy, and poor human relations practices? Would 
esrly management training develop the apparent results-orientation of this group 
while at the same time develop some degree of people-orientation? l^at are the 
relative effects on quality, morale, productivity, turnover and employee satisfac- 
tion of the different styles used by managers of different ages within the same 
organization? It is interesting that the pattern of lec^rning and develo^^ient which 
is suggested by comparing our groups is one in which a results-orientation (struc- 
turing behavior) precedes a people-orientation (consideration). Further research 
may investigate how common this developmental sequence is, relative to the reverse 
Lrend, 

Second, these data lend some support to the notion of the relative independence 
of the structure and consideration dimensions. That managers can be situated at a 
'*grid position'* high in structure while at the same time being either high or lov; 
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in consideration was suggested by these data* 

Finally, it would be of interest to study the relative effectiveness (in 
terms of objective organizational criteria) of managers of different ages who 
exhibited the general styles found here. For instance, are young managers who 
display the impulsive, autocratic style of behavior any less effective in their 
jobs than are the others xv^ho are more consultative? Results of the present study 
are only descriptive in nature; such further comparative investigations, in light 
of certain dependent variables, may yield some normative suggestions and prescrip- 
tive ideas. It is predicted, for example, that Cluster B managers (who were cate- 
gorized predominately in the age 40-55 group) would be found to be more effective 
agajnst a set of criteria than would managers of the same age group whose style 
was similar to that of Cluster A or Cluster B managers. It is apparent that more 
research is needed. 

Managerial Style and Departmental Affil i ation 

2 

The contingency table shown in Table 6 presents a summary of the X test for 
a possible relationship between managerial style (cluster membership) and the type 
of department in which the manager works. 

Table 6 indicates skewed frequency distributions across cluster numbers in the 
following five department types: Operations, Salefs, Fin^tnce, Research and Develop- 
ment, and General Administration. The results suggest that a disproportionate num- 
ber of managers in Sales and Finance departments demonstrated the autocratic, Clus- 
ter A style of behavior in the inbasket exercise. Similarly, we note that a dis- 
proportionate number of managers in Operations, Research and Development, and Gen- 
eral Administration displayed the Cluster. B style of behavior. Finally, we find a 
slight trend for more of the "Other'* group (Personnel, Purchasing, etc.) to display 
the consultative pattern of behavior found among Cliiister C managers. 
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Some of these relationships appeal to intuition, while the understanding and 
explanation of others is niore difficult. 

First, the predominance of Cluster B and Cluster C managers who fell into the 
General Administration category tends to fit the stereotype of the older, more re- 
fined executive who is often promoted from line positions to higher, more general 
positions in the company's top administration ranks. 

The quick, autocratic response pattern demonstrated by a large proportion of 
the managers in sales departments suggests, as we might expect, that decisions re- 
garding sal^s and business must often be made quickly, and with minimal consulta- 
tion by a single decision-maker. Moreover, such decisions must be decisive and 
final (as in Cluster A's style) in order that the sales fira can be coirpetitive. 
Therefore, monagers in sales positions seemed co be prone to such a style in the 
inbasket exercise. The relatively high proportion of Cluster A managers in finance 
positions is not as easy to explain. 

Style and Other Demographic Variables 

Apart irom the relationships betv/een cluster aiembership and the variables of 
age and departmental affiliation, none of the other 11 demographic variables which 
were investigated showed any relationships to managerial style which could be 
called significant at the conventional 5% level of confidence. 

Tv;o variables, primary values orientation and educational level, showed mod- 
erate relationships with cluster membership which would occur fewer than 10% of 
the time by chance. As Keaveny (1970) found, there was no clear-cut nor signifi- 
cant direct relationship found between these two variables. In Keaveny' s research, 
primary values orientation was found to moderate relationships between specific 
values and certain managerial styles, but no simple relationships were found. In 
the present study, there was a tendency for moralists to be grouped in Cluster C 
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(consultative); for affective managers to be found in Cluster A (autocratic, im- 
pulsive) ^ and for pragmatists to be members of Cluster B (decisive and efficient), 
but these trends were not distinct. 

Similarly, there was a moderate trend for managers with post-gre.duate educa- 
tion to' fall in Cluster C while a slightly disproportionate number of the college- 
only managers were grouped in Cluster B. 

One curious finding was the lack of a significant relationship between man- 
agerial style on the one hand, and length of the manager's time on his present job, 
^his total time with the company, and his total time as a manager on the other. 
These three ''experience" variables correlated with the managerial age variable with 
coefficients of .65, .72, and .71, respectively. It seems strsange that managers of 
different ages have different style patterns, but that length of experience bears 
no close relationship with the style variable. In other words, the present data 
suggest that it is the manager's age, not his experience, which seems to be related 
to the type of style he uses in his job. It is possible that because of the cate- 
gorization scheme use . in the present study to subgroup managers according to the 
experience variables, the expected relationships between experience and st;'le were 
not found. 

The usefulness of the broad categories "line" and "staff", when used in re- 
gard to managerial behavior, seems to be qu-estioned by the apparent lack of differ- 
ential styles among managers of these two broad categories. Rather, more speci- 
ficity, as in the departmental categorizaticrn scheme used !iere, seems to be neces- 
sary if we are to compare and contrast the behavior patterns of managers ' coming 
from different branches of an organization. The parsimonious line/staff distinc- 
tion used in management textbooks may no longer bear the specificity in meaning 
which it originally held* 
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Conclusions 

The results of the present study suggest that at least, some personal or in- 
dividual managerial variables may be associated with .Afferent styles of manage- 
rial behavior. However, in each of these relationships we must ask in which direc- 
t.lon any causation may be occurring. For instance, it is obvious that age charac- 
teristics would be somewhat responsible for style differences, rather than the re- 
verse. On the other hand, the relationship between style and type of department 
could be in either direction. That is, it is as reasonable to state that a mana- 
ger's style will help to determine x^hat department he will work in, as it is to 
suggest that diffeient departmental demands will cause different style patterns. 
Finally, in the case of the moderate relationship between primary values orienta- 
tion and style, it could he that variance on each of these two variables can be 
attributed to the influence of some third factor (such as age) or to a constella-- 
tion of other variables. 

The present resv ^rch may have limited predictive value because of its cross- 
sectional nature, and due to the specificity of the behavior patterns found here. 
For the sake of convergent validity, further research, using a longitudinal ap- 
proach and other measures of style seem needed ' o cross-validate the results of 
the present study. In this way, we could reliably predict a manager's style, 
given any set of demographic characteristics, or vice-rversa. 

/ 

/ 
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